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OUR WAY OF LIVING 


REQUENTLY we hear that we are fighting in this war for 

our way of living. What does this mean? In the face of the 

history of this country it does not sound encouraging. It is not 
even so appealing as the slogan of the First World War when we 
said we were fighting to make the world safe for democracy—a hypo- 
critical pronunciamento of which we finally became ashamed. Do 
we mean to say that today we are fighting against interference with 
our present way of doing things in this country according to the de- 
mands of economic inequality, caste, race hate and religious preju- 
dice? If this is our objective, our military policy needs reconstruc- 
tion. 


The people who have the welfare of the nation at heart would 
like to change our way of living rather than fight to maintain it. 
They deplore the fact that we exclude Chinese from the Public 
Schools of Mississippi, that we interne Japanese citizens of the 
United States because the country of their ancestors declared war 
on our country while we permit to go free American citizens of Ger- 
man and Italian origin when the countries of their ancestors likewise 
proclaimed war on the United States. We hate Jews and subtly 
segregate them at points throughout the United States. We detest 
Negroes and not only impose upon them all such disabilities but try 
to exclude them from all that is best in the social, economic and po- 
litical life of the nation. This way of living is very unsatisfactory 
to any one with the least vision as to what these disabilities and bur- 
dens will eventually lead. : 


If this declaration means fighting to maintain the way of living 
of all the allies of the United States in this war, the thinking man 
would still have to protest. England, Holland, and Belgium are 
criminally responsible for the present woes of humanity in Africa 
and Asia; and France, the least cruel of these conquerors, is not 
guiltless. No sane man with any desire to make the world a decent 
place in which to live can approve an effort to safeguard the pillaging 
of the lands of innocent people. If we mean to do such a thing we 
merely place ourselves in the position of exalting one enemy of man- 
kind at the expense of the other. If helpless people are to be sub- 
ordinated to do the will of enslavers, what difference will it make as 
to who the enslavers will be? Why go to such great expense and lose 
so many lives to dislodge one tormentor that we may exalt another? 
The progress of mankind is not advanced the least by such unneces- 
sary effort. We should spend our time and means in working to 
stop the crimes of all such agents of medievalism and fight for mod- 
ernized government built upon the principle of equality and justice 
for all. If we do not rise to this higher ground we shall soon drift 
into anarchy and have no government at all. 
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PEACE. WITHOUT PEACE 


URING the first part of this 
ie war much was said about 

‘“democracy’’ on both sides 
of ‘the Atlantic. However, in the 
proportion as the Allies have ad- 
vanced toward victory over the 
Hitler war machine less and less 
has been said about ‘‘democracy.’’ 
The slogan now is ‘‘peace.’’ It 
seems that the prospective victors 
are more concerned now about con- 
trolling their conquests without 
plunging into another war with 
other nations or engaging in war 
among themselves. The various 
proposals advanced for a perma- 
nent peace, however, do not indi- 
cate anything more than a truce 
which will last only until some 
other alignment of nations may be- 
come strong enough to make the 
victors in this conflict disgorge. 
History does not show that the ex- 
ploiters of the weak have ever taken 
proper steps toward permanent 
peace. 

A survey of the periods devoted 
to peace and war respectively does 
not leave the impression that we 
have much to hope for at present. 
There is no question of the fact that 
the ancient empires of Mesopota- 
mia, Egypt, Greece and Rome were 
decidedly selfish, The nations 
emerging from these ruins inherit- 
ed the same evil tendencies and re- 
tarded the modernization of the 
world by wars for religious and po- 
litical domination. The stronger 
some of these nations became the 
longer the wars they waged. With 
France and England as the chief 
participants Europe was engulfed 
in the Hundred Years’ War from 
1346 to 1453, and before either of 
these two countries had time to 
build up internally they plunged 
into another war of all but a hun- 
dred years which, with truces mark- 
ing the beginnings and endings of 
supposedly four distinct conflicts, 
lasted from 1689 to 1763. 

The American Revolution, which 
could not have been won without 
the aid of France, was a continua- 


tion of the conflict between these 
ever warring nations. When Great 
Britain, hard pressed in the con- 
flict, had to make peace with the in- 
dependent colonies she had no in- 
tention of keeping the peace any 
longer than she could become free 
to override the agreement of 1783. 
The British failed to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty. They held 
within our domain forts which they 
had promised to release, kept prop- 
erty which they had agreed to re- 
store, and impressed Americans into 
the service of the British. We went 
to war with Great Britain a second 
time in 1812 to force her to respect 
us as a nation, but we were so hard 
pressed ourselves for lack of help 
from without that we were glad to 
close that conflict without insisting 
on a redress of the main grievances 
which had led to hostilities. 


The so-called peace with Great 
Britain was not sincerely acquiesced 
in, for that country merely awaited 
an opportunity to weaken the 
United States in some other way. 
Both Great Britain and France 
tried to edge into the controversy 
between Texas and Mexico to pre- 
vent the United States from profit- 
ing to the extent of acquiring that 
large territory. During the Amer- 
ican Civil War there was a strong 
faction in the Government of Brit- 
ain that desired to recognize the 
Confederacy and thus assure by aid 
the triumph of secession in order to 
secure a supply of cotton for Eng- 
lish mills. Had the Confederacy 
agreed to abandon slavery even in 
name this policy doubtless would 
have been adopted by the British 
Government. It is known, too, that 
certain officials in the British Gov- 
ernment winked at the construction 
of war vessels in English ports 
built for the purpose of. preying 
upon the commerce of the United 
States. These vessels did so much 
damage that, after the crushing of 
the rebellion, the British were 
called to account and by a board of 
arbitration were required to pay 
the United States $15,000,000.00. 


France, moreover, did not look very 
much like a friendly nation, when 
in the midst of the weakness of the 
United States trying to crush the re- 
bellion, it sought to take advantage 
of the situation by setting up in 
Mexico-a government under Prince 
Maximilian of Austria to work in 
hostility to the United States. All 
these things were done by nations 
under obligation to keep the peace. 

In the meantime things were 
proceeding along the same line of 
deceit and duplicity in Europe. 
Peace was always on the lips of the 
exploiters of the weak who through 
their wars among the nations con- 
tended mainly for the balance of 
power regardless of agreements 
solemnly made. The wars of the 
Balkan states and the prolonged 
struggle between France and Ger- 
many are the outstanding cases in 
evidence. The matter of keeping 
the peace became more.complicated 
when Italy, after unification, felt 
strong enough to gain its point by 
playing on the side.of first France 
and then on that of Germany. 

The expansion of these nations 
into Asia and Africa was hailed as 
a safety valve to assure peace in 
Europe, but the greed for the raw 
materials of the so-called dark con- 
tinent soon stimulated strife rather 
than peace. Peace vanished before 
the inevitable. demand for trade 
and trade routes by which the com- 
modities of the European indus- 
trialists might have an outlet to the 
slowly developing parts of the mod- 
ern world. The greed for fisheries, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and petro- 
leum drove peace from its tottering 
throne. 

In view of this international sit- 
uation one wonders how the smaller 
nations contrive to exist. It would 
be an easy matter for any one of 
the larger powers to subdue its 
smaller neighbors, just as Hitler 
conceived the plan in 1938, but he 
invoked thereby the wrath of the 
other large nations which imme- 

(Continued on page 166) 





the past; a still more natu- 
ral desire to examine it in 
the search for a solution of today's 
problems: these are two of the mo- 
tivating forces of any historian. 
Yet any historian, however pure his 
motives, finds himself hampered in 
his efforts by certain attitudes and 
tendencies in himself. Commonest 
of these are his prejudices, his per- 
sonal, family or racial vanity, local 
or national patriotism, and similar 
conditionings of his own environ- 
ment. So that the southern author 
must be pro-South, the industrial- 
ist’s son will defend the system 
which the product of poverty and 
struggle will attack. Te detach 
himself from such tentacles of cir- 
cumstances is the first problem of 
the historian and the degree to 
which he succeeds in this is likely 
to measure his final success. 
Considering the task in this light 
it is little less than miraculous that 
the past century has seen the rise 
of many Negro historians of mark- 
ed ability ayd scholarly attainment, 
for surely no people ever labored 
under heavier psychological pres- 
sure. This is as true today as it 
was a hundred years ago. Now, as 
then, the Negro historian is weighed 
down by an adverse public senti- 
ment, the remnant of the old pro- 
nouncement of racial inferiority. 
Now, as then, he is subtly troubled 
by uneasiness at what a too deep 
delving may uneover. Yet now, as 
always, his deep urge to see and 
clearly understand the whole of his 
racial heritage leads him to pene- 
trate further and further into his 
curiously obseure past. It is this 
determination to knaw, to follow 
the truth wherever it may lead, 
which has enabled Negro historians 
to make those recent contributions 
which are now compelling a recon- 
sideration of long-misinterpreted 
eras of American life. 
. In order to understand this ac- 
complhishment let us consider for a 
moment the contrary experience of 


A NATURAL curiosity about 





THE RISE OF THE NEGRO 


By Heiten BoaRDMAN 


another. minority group in the na- 
tion; one which has also been the 
object of strictures, but whose vo- 
ciferous self-defense has increased 
in volume to the present day. Such 
a-group was the southern slave- 
holding oligarchy. This minority 
was economically and _ politically 
dominant in the South as well as 
socially supreme. The result was 
an arrogance which resented as an 
affront to its honor any criticism 
whatever, but was especially sensi- 
tive to reflections upon the system 
of unpaid labor to which the oli- 
garchy owed its pleasant way of 
life. And when an increasing current 
of censure began to thrust against 
this cherished system, a flood of 
chauvinist propaganda arose which 
has warped and perverted Ameri- 
can history to the present day. This 
turbid inundation successfully sub- 
merged, for a time, the opposing 
stream; but at the price of self- 
imposed blindness which extends to 
those descendants of the oligarchs 
who still struggle to defend the in- 
defensible. 

In the conflict of these two mi- 
nority groups, the one oppressing 
and exploiting the other, we find 
the explanation of the rise and 
progress of the Negro historian. 
Among the earliest voices, for ex- 
ample, lifted in passionate criticism 
of the slaveholders, was that of a 
Negro, David Walker of Boston. 
Walker’s urge to write his Appeal, 
published in 1829, was largely in- 
spired by the pro-slavery argument 
of white supremacy and black in- 
feriority. In no sense an historical 
work—its clear intention was to in- 
cite servile insurrection—Walker’s 
Appeal nevertheless influenced 
most of the Negro historians for 
two generations. In it he briefly 
surveyed the history of white Eu- 
ropeans for the basis of their claim 
to racial superiority. He conclud- 
ed, ‘‘The whites have always been 
an unjust, zealous, unmerciful, 


avaricious and bloodthirsty set of 
beings, always seeking after power 
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and authority’’; a thesis which he 
had no difficulty in illustrating. 
Turning to America, and particu- 
larly to the South, he disclosed with 
stinging scorn the contrast between 
the humane pretensions of the 
‘‘white Christians’’ and the bitter 
eruelty of their acts. 

The Southrons answered this 
pamphlet of an obscure black man 
with legislation and lynch law. 
Elijah Burritt was mobbed and 
driven out of Georgia for receiving 
it in the mail. South Carolina of- 
fered a reward of $1,500 for the 
apprehension of any white man 
having the pamphlet in his posses- 
sion. In one state circulation of 
such ‘‘seditious literature’’ was 
made a capital offense. In a word, 
freedom of speech and the press in 
the South died and the systematic 
subversion of southern history be- 
gan. 

In the North Walker’s influence 
upon the historians of his race was 
soon apparent. In 1837, Hosea 
Easton, in a Treatise on the Intel- 
lectual Character . . . of the Col- 
ored People of the United States, 
traced the progress of African civ- 
ilization from Noah to the year 991 
A. D. in seven pages. With a para- 
graph on subsequent invasions 
from the north and east he con- 
cludes, ‘‘since that period Africa 
has been robbed of her riches and 
honor, and sons and daughters, to 
glut the rapacity of the great minds 
of European bigots.’’ He then 
summarizes the rise of white Euro- 
peans from the founding of Lon- 
don, 49 A. D., to the peace of Bre- 
da, 1667. His conelusions agree 
wit those even less temperately 
expressed by Walker. The rest of 
the book—the major portion—deals 
with the situation of Negroes in the 
United States. 

About the same time a friend of 
Easton, Robert B. Lewis, wrote a 
more ambitious historical work 
which was published a little later. 
It was entitled Light and Truth; 
collected from the Bible and An- 
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cient and Modern History, contain- 
ing the Universal History of the 
Colored and the Indian Races, from 
the Creation of the World to the 
Present Time. This book was sys- 
tematically planned and arranged 
and there was an attempt at docu- 
mentation. Ancient history (drawn 
largely from Dr. Brown’s Diction- 
. ary of the Bible) takes the reader 
from the Fall of Man through An- 
cient Cities, Kings and Wars. There 
is a chapter on Colored Generals 
and Soldiers which includes, among 
numerous others, Hannibal, Scipio 
Africanus and Negro heroes of 
American wars. The Negro in arts, 
science and inventions, contem- 
porary Negroes and the history of 
San Domingo bring the book to a 
close. It was chiefly intended for 
the instruction of the free Negroes 
who were almost totally ignorant of 
their racial history and hence vul- 
nerable to pro-slavery attacks. 

The next book of the:sort to ap- 
pear was J. W. C. Pennington’s 
Text Book of the Origin and His- 
tory of the Colored People. It was 
published in 1841 and the author’s 
intention is stated in the preface. 
‘*Prejudices,’’ he says, ‘‘are to be 
uprooted, false views are to be cor- 
rected, and truth must be unveiled 
and permitted to walk forth with 
her olive branch... . 

‘‘T have met with not a few col- 
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ored persons who held historical 
views as prejudicial to the truth in 
our case as the whites do. 

‘*In 1838 while making arrange- 
ments to lecture on this subject, I 
met with a very respectable colored 
brother, who expressed great doubts 
as to the propriety of opening the 
ease at all. 

‘* “What, then,’ said I, ‘shall we 
shun the light?’ Said he, ‘I am 
afraid the light will show us to dis- 
advantage!’ ‘No, no,’ said I, ‘my 
dear sir, light is life, and truth; 
therefore let us read, search and 
hear, that we may have it just as it 
emanates from God, on this as on 
all other subjects.’ ’’ 

Written in a simple question- 
and-answer style, this book was pos- 
sibly the most successful of the 
early attempts to popularize Negro 
history. That they all should have 
a propaganda purpose beside dis- 
seminating ‘‘light and truth’’ was 
inevitable in such a period. In 
general they followed the same pat- 
tern, beginning with Noah and his 
family, recounting achievements of 
Negroes in ancient and modern his- 
tory, with reference to Haiti and 
American Negro soldiers and bio- 
graphical sketches of the author’s 
eontemporaries. They certainly 
had a wide educational value (Pen- 
nington’s book went through three 
editions in one year), whatever 
their use in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

Nor were these writers limited to 
books and pamphlets, Beginning 
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with Freedom’s Journal in 1827, 
the Negro press made free use of 
historical material. Crispus At- 
tucks and others who fought and 
fell for the patriot cause were sub- 
jects of countless stories. Andrew 
Jackson’s proclamation at New Or- 
leans was pointed up with satirical 
commént on the Negro who was a 
hero when needed in warfare, a 
slave when needed for labor. 

In estimating the work of these 
early writers it is a fair thing to 
consider the special difficulties un- 
der which they labored. Penning- 
ton, for example, was a plantation 
slave who escaped to New York and 
became eventually pastor of a 
church, an abolition leader and an 
active worker on the Underground 
Railroad. It is probable that, like 
many Negro ministers of the day, 
he was obliged to add to his small 
salary by other means. He obtained 
part of his education, we are told, 
at Yale University, where he was 
rejected as a student because of his 
race, but was allowed to stand and 
listen at the doors of classrooms. 
His degree was conferred upon this 
fugitive slave by the University of 
Heidelberg. This is a typical story 
of the steadily increasing class of 
Negro intellectuals of the ante bel- 
lum period. Somewhere, in the ar- 
duous activities of tlieir lives, they 
found time and inspiration for re- 
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search and writing of a surprising- 
ly scholarly nature. 

Among the works of this group 
we find the beginning of a kind of 
history, written by and for Ne- 
groes, without the propaganda 
problems of the race historians. 
This was the history of the Negro 
church. The first of many such 
productions was published by 
Christopher Rush in 1843. Al- 
though it was called A Short Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, it is mainly the 
story of the separation of Negroes 
from the white church in New York 
City and their subsequent activities 
there. Because of their lack of un- 
derstanding of the predominant 
place of the church in Negro society 
white critics are apt to underesti- 
mate such books. In this and the 
later church histories we have re- 
corded, the emergency of the Negro 
group as a social unit. The church 
was the center of the group politi- 
eally and culturally and even eco- 
nomically, their stronghold and 
sanctuary in a hostile world. This 
very remarkable development was 
not recognized by even the most 
sympathetic of the white abolition- 
ists of the time. Rush, in his year 
by year chronicle, detailed events 
and mentioned outstanding person- 
alities with, on the whole, accuracy 
and candor, which makes it richly 
significant to historians today. To 
their own generation such books 
were important as pointing out a 
positive accomplishment in which 
Negroes could take pride without 
comparing it with white achieve- 
ments. 

Another publication of the early 
forties which shows a definite ad- 
vance in Negro history is James 
McCune Smith’s Lecture on the 
Haytian Revolutions, with a Sketch 
of the Character of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. This very readable 
account of the Revolution is concise 
and accurate, a lucid narrative 
without ethnological interruptions. 
It is probably not surpassed today 
by any historical survey of the 
Haitian Revolution of equal brev- 
ity. 

A decade later William C. Nell 

























JOHN R. LYNCH 
A Participant in and an Historian of the 
Reconstruction 


brought out as his first historical 
work the pamphlet entitled Serv- 
ices of Colored Americans in ‘the 
Wars of 1776 and 1812. After three 
more years of research he published 
his major work, The Colored Pa- 
triots of the American Revolution 
with Sketches of Several Distin- 
guished Colored Persons, to which 
is added a Brief Survey of the Con- 
dition and Prospects of Colored 
Americans. This, the first full vol- 
ume on the Negro in American 
history, represents a careful inves- 
tigation of the documents and rec- 
ords available. It is a reliable pro- 
duction which may be safely used, 
as it often is, as a reference work. 
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Its subject is not limited to the 
Negro soldier, but includes, as the 
title suggests, a general chronicle 
of .the achievements of Negro 
Americans. 

In 1852 Martin R. Delany, a 
physician, editor and antislavery 
worker of distinction, supplied 
considerable data of this order in 


the publication The Condition, Ele- © 


vation, Emigration and Destiny of 
the Colored People of the United 
States Politically Considered. The 
Life and Public Services of Martin 
R. Delany, by Frank A. Rollins, 
published sixteen years later, gave 
other valuable data of the record of 
the Negro in the United States. 





CHRISTOPHER RUSH 


The last historical work by a , 


Negro of the antebellum period was 
The Black Man, His Antecedents, 


‘His Genius and His Achievements, 


by William Wells Brown, published 
in emancipation year 1863. We 
notice that it was published by 
Thomas Hamilton, and remember 
with interest that he was the editor- 
publisher of the Anglo-African 
Magazine. The Black Man follows 
the usual line of the early histo- 
rians except that it is introduced 
by a Memoir of the Author. This 
is well worth reading, if only for 
the light it sheds upon the planta- 
tion life in the old South. The next 
section, on the antecedents of the 
black man, is chiefly an argument 
for racial equality. But the meat 
of the volume is in the fifty-seven 
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biographical sketches of Negroes, 
many of them known to the author, 
and all of them men of achieve- 
ment. 

The war which brought to an end 
one phase of Negro oppression 
added further exploits to be record- 
ed. William Wells Brown began 
this in The Black Man and contin- 
ued it in 1867 in The Negro in the 
American Rebellion: his heroism 
and his fidelity. Like a host of 
books issued that year, it was a 
eompilation of interesting anec- 
dotes of military maneuvers to hu- 
morous incidents of army life. It 
is a readable book, but little notice 
has been taken of it. In 1874, 
Brown published his best-known 
book, The Rising Son. This com- 
bines in agreeable style the mate- 
rial of his two previous books, 
adding to them.a none too reliable 
history of the Negro in Africa and 
America. It includes a brief nar- 
rative of the abolition movement 
and a number of _ biographical 
sketches. Although the best of 
Brown’s histories it is by no means 
equal to those which came later. 


Along with Civil War chronicles 
were published numerous histories 
of the abolition movement by white 
abolitionists. It was, perhaps, nat- 
ural that they should have given 
their own recollections, and that 
these should have been limited 
largely to the white side of the 
story. In 1872, in a priceless vol- 
ume entitled The Underground 
Railroad William Still gave the 
world the essence of that movement 
as only a Negro could know it. Un- 
skillfully written, the book is a sim- 
ple record of the arrivals and de- 


nartures of fugitives at Still’s own © 


‘‘station’’ of the - Underground. 


Yet, of all the carefully document- - 


ed accounts since published none 
conveys so poignantly the fullness 
and meaning of that systematized 
lawbreaking.. Still’s own brother, 
Peter, was kidnapped and sold into 
slavery. He helped J. W. C. Pen- 
nington’s brother and his sons to 
escape and painfully notes their 
capture and return to bondage 
soon afterward. Because he was 
one with the fugitives, running as 
great risks as they, this Negro con- 
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duetor recorded more than events, 
the emotional substance of the 
flight itself. 

His book was published by sub- 
scription and privately circulated. 
For already the Negro historians 
had discovered a difference in the 
times that they had not anticipated. 
With emancipation the antislavery 
societies had disbanded. Confident 
that the great injustice ‘was ended, 
most of the white leaders rested 
from their labors. Others, with the 
blacks, were teaching and working 
among the freedmen of the South. 
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With these developments and the 
loss of the abolition press and cir- 
culation agencies the audience had 
dwindled. 


At the same time the pro-slavery 
voice, only momentarily silenced 
by reconstruction, had become more 
vociferous than ever in vindication 
of the. Lost Cause. A sympathetic 
white press, aided by the facile pens 
of J. S. Pike and his brethren, 
screamed of the horrors of black 
domination. Reaction against the 
Negro took possession of the North 
and soon the southern version of 
the ‘‘not inhumane institution of 
slavery’’ and the native inferiority 
of the Negro people was generally 
accepted in white America. 


Under such conditions the Ne- 
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gro historians were examining 
documents and recording their 
findings in volumes that received 
scant attention at that time. Half 
a dozen of these (including J. T. 
Wilson’s Black Phalanx) concerned 
Negroes in the Civil Wer. Biogra- 
phies of many leaders, such as the 
Life and Times of Frederick Doug- 
lass, were often intimate reports of 
movements and periods more re- 
vealing and informative than any 
formal account. Men of Mark, by 
W. J. Simmons, Bishop Payne’s 
Recollections of Seventy Years and 
John Mercer Langston’s From the 
Virginia Plantation to the National 
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BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Capitol related the story of the 
struggles and advancement of the 
Negro at the very moment when he 
was being disfranchised in the 
South and discredited in the nation. 

The extraordinary rapidity of his 
progress in those years has since 
become apparent, but at the time it 
must have seemed discouragingly 
slow. Ignored by the white world, 
Negroes drew together. Among the 
organizations springing up were 
Negro history societies—Bethe] Lit- 





JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
A Literary Historian 


erary and Historical Association 
founded in Washington by D. A. 
Payne, and a similar group in 
Philadelphia. Churches and other 
organizations had their historians. 
The New York African Society, 
founded in 1808, published its own 
history. The existence of some his- 
torical societies of that time is 
known only by the pamphlets they 
issued. 


In the midst of this flood of un- 
noticed minor works, in 1883, a 
major history was published in 
New York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This History of the Negro Race in 
America, by George W. Williams, 
combines an earnest and appealing 
style with so careful and complete 
a body of authenticated material 
that it is still used as a basic source 
by competent historians. Beginning 
with the background of the Afri- 
can, the author describes the slave 
trade, the development of slavery 
in the colonies, the cultural devel- 
opment of Negroes in that period 
and the part they played in the 
Revolution. He sketches the lives 
of various leaders and gives a fair 
account of the early and later abo- 
lition movements. The Negro in 
the Rebellion and political develop- 
ments in Reconstruction are dealt 
with understandingly. Williams. 
himself an ex-soldier and member 
of the Ohio legislature, wrote from 
personal knowledge. The book 
closes with the depressing picture 
of the 1880 political scene. 


For more than a decade after 
this no work equal to: this of Wil- 
liams appeared. In 1896, however, 
the modern period was ushered in 
by a book by an unknown young 
Negro at Harvard University. This 
student, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
expressed in his preface the hope 
that The Suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade might be ‘‘a small 
contribution to the scientific study 
of slavery, and the American Ne- 
gro.’’ It was the first, and for 
some time remained the only book 
which dealt with the manner in 
which the history of this country 
was shaped by activities connected 
with slavery. Here a phase of his- 
tory touching closely the Negro 
people has been illuminated by the 
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W. E. B. DU BOIS 


penetrating vision of one of that 
race. Although in form it is a sci- 
entific dissertation in the German 
style the author transcends the 
limitations of that style, making it 
lend clarity and convincingness to 
a brilliant production. 

Beginning with the establishment 
of the slave trade, he traces its de- 
velopment through the colonial 
fluctuations of demand and opposi- 
tion. The trade as a factor in the 
Revolution, the mnon-importation 


agreement, the debates in the Fed- 
eral Convention and a fine chapter 
on the influence of the Haytian 
Revolution bring us to the prohibi- 
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tion of the trade in 1807. The rest 
of the book—about half—is given 
to activity in the enforcement of 
the law and the slave smuggling 
which continued in spite of it un- 
til 1860. 

The recognition of this book by 
American historians is manifested 
in the fact that it has been accepted 
as the definitive work on the sub- 
ject. To Negroes it had an addi- 
tional value. It was the first of 
the objective, fearlessly candid 
studies -which now began to dis- 
place the defensive Negro history 
which had absorbed too much at- 
tention heretofore. 


JOHN W. WORK 
Pioneer in Writing the History of 
Negro Spirituals 








Du Bois belonged to a new gen- 
eration, fostered and encouraged 
by such apostles of self-reliance as 
Alexander Crummell and Bishop 
Payne. In the last decade of the 
old century, these men founded the 
American Negro Academy under 
the leadership of Crummell. The 
Occasional Papers of the Academy 
included a study of the Negro Con- 
vention Movement by J. W. Crom- 
well, The Negro in American His- 
tory. Archibald H. Grimke, who 
produced biographies of Charles 
Sumner and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, wrote the history of the in- 
surrection of Denmark Vesey un- 
der the title Right on the Scaffold. 
T. G. Steward’s researches on the 
Black San Domingo Legion at the 
siege of Savannah in 1779 formed 
Number Five of the series. There 
were in all twenty-two publications 
between 1897 and 1924, covering 
sociological and political, as well as 
historical studies. 

In 1909 Booker T. Washington, 
with the assistance of Robert E. 
Park and Monroe N. Work, pub- 
lished in two volumes The Story of 
the Negro. In this work appeared 
some new material which proved to 
be useful in understanding better 
what he had said in his Up from 
Slavery. 

In 1911 the Negro Society for 
Historical Research was founded 
and soon after its founder, Arthur 
A. Schomburg, contributed Occa- 
sional Paper Number Three, Racial 
Integrity: A Plea for the Estab- 
lishment of a Chair of Negro His- 
tory in Our Schools and Colleges. 
Schomburg was then engaged in as- 
sembling that fine collection of 
Negro literature which now, under 
his name, forms a unique section of 
the New York Public Library. Dr. 
DuBois was directing attention to 
African history in his book, The 
Negro. In Washington another 
name had sprung into prominence 
when Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s The 
Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861 was published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in 1915. In the same 
year this author founded the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, of which he is still the 
Director. 





EDWARD A. JOHNSON 
A Pioneer in Adapting Negro History to 
the Capacity of Children 


Against a background of race 
hatred, expressed in the film play 
The Birth of a Nation, in some 
sixty lynchings yearly and in occa- 
sional mass murder, we see the com- 
ing-of-age of the Negro historian. 
The new Association soon showed 
that Negroes were reaching heights 
above the struggle. It was formed 
with the four-fold purpose of col- 
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lecting data, publishing books, pro- 
moting the study of Negro life and 
history and endeavoring to create 
interracial harmony. Increasingly 
the emphasis was laid on the study 
of the influence of the Negro upon 
American history. 

In its second year the Associa- 
tion began the publication of the 
Journal of Negro History, a quar- 
terly magazine. It contained four 
‘leading articles by prominent his- 
torians, a section given to docu- 
ments and one to book reviews. To 
this general plan the magazine still 
adheres. For some years an inter- 
esting part under the title Some 
Undistinguished Negroes contained 
biographical sketches, anecdotes, 
and personal items illustrating his- 
torical events. Established on a 
basis of sound scholarship, the 
Journal of Negro History has taken 
its place beside the leading histori- 
eal periodicals of the country. 
Among the contributors have been 
many names now well known. Be- 
sides Dr. Woodson we find in the 
early volumes Benjamin Brawley, 
John R. Lynch, Charles H. Wesley, 
Mary Church Terrell, Kelly Miller, 
W. B. Hartgrove, George Frederick 
Zook, W. L. Innes and John W. 
Cromwell. Their subjects include 
biographies ; history of Brazil, West 
Indies, Africa and various sections 
of America; slavery and the slave 
trade; the Negro in politics, busi- 
ness, trades, professions, etc.; as 
well as aspects of American life 
more remotely connected with the 
Negro. 

The many books which the Asso- 
ciation has published are twenty- 
eight monographs such as The Col- 
lapse of the Confederacy, by Dr. C. 
H. Wesley, The Negro Wage 
Earner, by Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene 
and Carter G. Woodson, A. A. Tay- 
ler’s The Negro in South Carolina 
during the Reconstruction, The 


Negro in the Reconstruction of Vir- 


ginia, and The Negro in Tennessee, 
1805-1880. Dr. Woodson’s books, 
covering many aspects of Negro 
life in various periods, form a sub- 
stantial contribution to Negro his- 
toriography. 

Not the least important of Dr. 
Woodson’s productions are the 











children’s books and other works 
through the Associated Publishers, 
Ine., a cooperating undertaking. 
The fall of Crispus Attucks, Peter 
Salem’s triumph and the proclama- 
tion of Andrew Jackson have taken 
their place, at last, among the sto- 
ries for school readers. If they do 
not appear elsewhere it is because 
school readers do not as yet keep 
alive the historic legends of Ne- 
groes; but a beginning of juvenile 
literature has been made. Negro 
Makers of History by Dr. Woodson 
is more than a school reader—it is 
a history story book for children 
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of ten to twelve. The Child’s Story 
of the Negro by Jane Shackelford 
is for younger children and Negro 
Folk Tales by Helen A. Whiting 
and African Myths by Dr. Woodson 
are for the very young. The produc- 
tion of such books is one of the 
ways of combating the anti-Negro 
propaganda of school books. 


But the combating of anti- 
Negro propaganda has ceased to be 
a primary purpose of the Negro 
historians. One of them has said 
recently in explaining a book of his 
own, ‘‘I do not for a moment doubt 
that my Negro descent and narrow 
group culture have in many cases 
predisposed me to interpret my 
facts too favorably for my race; 


but there is little danger of long’ 


misleading here, for the champions 
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of white folk are legion. . . . I real- 
ize that the truth of history lies not 
in the mouths of ‘partisans but 
rather in the calm Science that sits 
between. Her cause I seek to serve, 
and wherever I fail, I am at least 
paying Truth the respect of earn- 
est effort.’"1 . . . And in another 
place the same author concludes his 
prefatory remarks, ‘‘In fine, I am 
going to tell this story as though 
Negroes were ordinary human be- 
ings, realizing that this attitude 
will from the first seriously curtail 
my audience.’’? 

Black Reconstruction, by W. E. 
B. Du Bois, is described by its au- 
thor as ‘‘An Essay toward a his- 
tory of the Part which Black Folk 
played in the attempt to Recon- 
struct Democracy in America.’’ In 
it a vast amount of hitherto largely 
unconsidered data on the subject is 
treated with originality and bril- 
liance of style. In it many of the 
carefully fostered traditions of the 
Old South are corrected. _Unhap- 
pily, readers, even more than writ- 
ers, are prone to see through glasses 
colored by prejudice. A white re- 
viewer in a Southern periodcal sub- 
stantiated the expectation of Du 
Bois when he said: ‘‘One reader, 
at least, after reading Black Re- 
construction, is as firmly convinced 
as before that the difficulties of Re- 
construction were fundamentally 
racial, with the Marxian or eco- 
nomic motive playing only a sec- 
ondary part.’ Yet a New York 
librarian attests that the hundreds 
of students of Reconstruction who 
come under his observation inva- 
riably give this book their careful 
consideration. 

The Marxian dialectic is more 
precisely observed in a treatment of 
this period by James §S. Allen, 
whose Reconstruction: The Battle 
for Democracy appeared in 1937. 
This study, concerned with the rev- 
olutionary aspects of the epoch, 
represents the latest point of view 

(Continued on page 166) 


1wW. E.-B. Du Bois, Black Folk, Then 
and Now, New York, Henry Holt and Co. 
1939. Preface. 

2Tbid., Black Reconstruction, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1935. To 
the Reader. 

3F, B. Simpkins, Journal of Southern 
History I, 530, Nov. 1935. 
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NEGRO HISTORIANS OF OUR TIMES 


F RECENT production are 
ia a number of Negroes who 

may be properly designated 
as modern historians. They differ 
from the early historians mainly in 
being better trained and in pursu- 
ing the writing and teaching of his- 
tory as a profession. The earlier 
Negro historians, like all other his- 
torians of their day, even when 
highly educated according to the 
standards of their time, became ac- 
quainted with history only in the 
classical sense. Education at that 
time was based chiefly upon the 
study of ancient languages and 
their literatures and such history 
as was necessary to understand 
thoroughly the background and 
basis of these classics. Such his- 
tory was mainly narrative and 
dealt chiefly with wars and their 
heroes. The arts of peace did not 
figure conspicuously in their train- 
ing. Modern historiography, as 
we understand it today, is only 
about seventy-five or a hundred 


years old. Only since the American 
Civil War have we made an effort 
in this country to apply the scien- 
tific method in writing definitive 
history, and scores of our so-called 
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By C. G. Woopson 


historians claiming to follow the 
scientific method have so perverted 
history in the name of patriotism, 
nationalism, and racialism that we 
still lack real history of men and 
measures in the development of 
modern nations. 

The later Negro historians have 
had to confront many of the prob- 
lems which baffled the earlier his- 
torians, but in an age. of highly 
specialized procedures they have 
tended to restrict themselves to 
their chosen field. Most of the 
earlier historians were editors, 
ministers, teachers, and agitators 
for the abolition of slavery and for 
the recognition of the Negroes as 
citizens. The later historians are 
just as much interested as their 
predecessors to see their social, eco- 
nomic and political problems solved, 
but they have tended to leave agi- 
tation and propaganda to special- 
ists who have shown capacity along 
this line while the historians by 
publishing the truth in scientific 
form may accomplish as much in 
their own way... Yet, it must not 
be said that all the earlier his- 
torians lacked the ability to write 
with scientific objectivity, nor that 


LUTHER P. JACKSON 


all the historians of our time con- 
form to this high standard of his- 
toriography. Both William C. Nell 
and George Washington Williams 
used valuable documentary mate- 
rials in the production of their 
works. Williams’ History of the 
Negro Race has not yet been super- 
seded by a better work, and his 
History of the Negro Troops in the 
War of the Rebellion far surpasses 
any other work on this subject. 


Negro history, however, had some 
difficulty in securing a _ hearing. 
Southern men went North to study 
modern historiography and used 
their knowledge ‘to exalt their 
slaveholding ancestors as the great 
makers of American History and 
‘*proved’’ to their own satisfaction 
that the anti-slavery element was 
composed of lunatics and criminals 
who tried to make the inferior Ne- 
gro equal to his white superior. 
The reply to these traducers came 
not from historians but from pam- 
phleteers like Kelly Miller, from 
essayists like W. E. B. Du Bois in 
a new role and from orators like 
William Pickens, M. C. B. Mason, 
Gregory W. Hayes, and R. C. Ran- 


“som. At that time sociology was 
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very much in vogue. -It became 
popular as a field to deal theoreti- 
eally with social problems. Most 
of the few Negroes scientifically 
trained in graduate schools at that 
time specialized in this popular 
field. And yet these Negroes as 
authors could not easily keep away 
from history. When R. R. Wright, 
now a bishop of the African Meth- 
odist Church, received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in sociol- 
ogy from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1911 he presented for 
his dissertation The Negro in Penn- 
sylvania. George Edmund Haynes, 
who in 1912 received the degree of 
Doetor of Philosophy from the Co- 
lumbia University Department of 
Sociology, offered as his thesis The 
Negro at Work in New York. Both 
of these gentlemen depended main- 
ly upon men and measures as re- 
flected in the historical data col- 
lected. 

Sociology tended to lose some of 
its hold on the Negro scholar when 
it was discovered that after the so- 
ciologist had solved the race prob- 
lem it still had to be solved. A few 
Negroes began then to take up the 
dry subject of history which did 
not seem to be very inviting. 
‘What was the use of digging up 
the ancient past?’’ many inquired. 
‘‘What bearing would that have 
on disfranchisement, segregation, 
lynching and the massacre of the 
innocent?’’ Yet here and there 
were a few who insisted that the 
disabilities of Negroes, the removal 
of which all but baffled human wis- 
dom, should be approached by edu- 
eation rather than by agitation; 
and there could be no education 
with respect to the past and pres- 
ent of the Negro without discover- 
ing the facts through painstaking 
research. With little or no encour- 
agement, these workers in the field 
of history toiled on in their way 
until they could demonstrate what 
the past of the Negro had been to 
justify the demand for the oppor- 
tunity to improve the present ; and 
about a generation ago they began 
to get a hearing. 

Taking seriously the future of 
the Negro in the United States, the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
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Life and History looked around for 
young men of ability and encour- 
aged them to prepare themselves 
for historical research. The Asso- 
ciation financed for some years the 
studies and research of James Hugo 
Johnston of Virginia State College, 
Rayford W. Logan of Howard Uni- 
versity, Lorenzo J. Greene of Lin- 
eoln University in Missouri, A. A. 
Taylor of Fisk University, and 
Mrs. Florence Beatty-Brown of the 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
in North Carolina, and gave assis. 
tance in securing fellowships for 
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the advanced studies of President 
Charles H. Wesley of Wilberforce 
University and Luther Porter Jack- 
son of Virginia State College. A 
mere glance at the productions of 
Negroes during the last twenty 
years will assure one that these in- 
vestments were profitable. These 
scholars not only profited by the 
training received at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and Chicago but produced 
works which have made a favorable 
impression upon their instructors 
themselves and have helped to 
change the attitudes of distin- 
guished teachers and authors who 
had never before given the Negro 
a serious thought as a contributor 
to civilization. 

A brief mention of some of their 
works will help to tell the story. 
A. A. Taylor’s The-Negro in. South 
Carolina during the Reconstruc. 
tion, his The Negro in the Recon- 
struction of Virginia, and more re- 
cently his The Negro in Tennessee 
from 1860 to 1880 convinced think- 
ing people that the earlier publica- 
tions dealing with the restoration 
of the seceding states were ex parte 
and that the history of that drama 
has not yet been written. Wesley’s 
Negro Labor in the United States 
blazed the way for a new scientific 
study of the Negro’s contribution 
to the economic development of this 
country and his Collapse of the 
Confederacy exposed the fallacy 
that the rebellion failed for lack of 
food, munitions, and men. Wesley 
proved that the undoing of the 
Confederacy was a moral collapse. 
One historian said that Wesley’s 
exposure of the Confederacy’s arm- 
ing the Negroes in its extremity 
changed his whole point of view 
with respect to Southern society. 

Luther Porter Jackson and Lo- 
renzo J. Greene, along with John 
Hope Franklin, of the North Caro- 
lina State College, constitute the 
celebrated trio of scholars who have 
unearthed the ante bellum Free 
Negro and have given this ele- 
ment of the population the impor- 
tant place in history to which it is 
entitled. Dr. Greene has done this 

(Continued on page 158) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Inspiration from 
Within 

A colored boy in a Northern city 
had sufficient ambition to reach the 
local high school because he had 
ambition to make as good a record 
on the football team as another col- 
ored boy had done a few years be- 
fore. Yet, 
school he did not know what it 
really meant. He had no particular 
ambition to be anything. His father 
was an ordinary laboring man, and 
the boy had learned to pick up a 
few dimes here and there by doing 
chores for better-to-do white neigh- 
bors. During the summer time he 
had worked one or two seasons in a 
bowling alley at a Jersey summer 
resort. 


One day in school, however, his 
white teacher of social science had 
the courage to stage an exercise 
during Negro History Week to in- 
vite attention to the worthwhile 
achievements of the Negro race. 
This teacher happened to mention 
Frederick Douglass as a great Ne- 
gro but his information about the 
abolitionist was so meager that he 
could not say much about the dis- 
tinguished man. The Negro stu- 
dent had heard much about 
Stephen A. Douglas who was men- 
tioned frequently in the textbook 
of United States History which he 
had studied and, therefore, had dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing between 
these two characters. 


When the student went home 
that evening he questioned his 
father who, although an unedu- 
cated man, had been brought up in 
the South where the story of ‘the 
Negro is rehearsed at the fireside as 
well as in the church. and the 
school. This father sat down by the 
boy on the nearby couch ; and, with 
an expression of joy that the son 
desired to learn something about 
his own people, told the youth the 


although he was in. 


inspiring story of how Frederick 
Douglass became too great to be 
held in bondage, how he educated 
himself, took his place on the anti- 
slavery platform and helped to de- 
stroy slayery. This story inspired 
the boy. Life meant something to 
him thereafter; for he, too, could 
struggle and achieve. That boy is 
now one of the leading Negro busi- 
ness men and civic leaders in the 
East. 





Book of the Month 


Every boy and girl, white or col- 
ored, should glance at. The Negro 
Artist Comes of Age, published recent- 
ly by the Albany Institute of History 
and Art, Albany, New York. It is a 
catalogue from an exhibit resulting 
from a new survey of the Negroes who 
have made a creditable record in 
painting and sculpture. The book car- 
ries an informing foreword by John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., the director in charge, 
and an illuminating introduction by 
Alain Locke. The remaining part of 
the book catalogues forty-two Negro 
artists adjudged in this circle as mea- 
suring up to the full stature of artists 
of all time. In most of these cases the 
cuts of the artists appear in the 
sketches of their careers along with 
very useful reproductions of their mas- 
terpieces. We get therefrom an idea 
of what they are.and what they have 
done. 


This booklet, therefore, is both in- 
forming and inspiring. No youth of 
any race can scan this record without 
feeling the challenge that, if these men 
and women under tremendous handi- 
caps have accomplished so much, the 
youth of the present-day opportunities 
must measure up to the same standard. 
To those Negroes with the esthetic 
urge, and there are many of them, 
these records will be most stimulating 
to unrelenting toil at their tasks until 
they too achieve renown. Such a re- 
sult from the circulation of this book 
will be most gratifying to the sponsors 
of this survey, for they hope thereby 
not to present these workers as Negro 
artists but as great artists who happen 
to be Negroes. In short, the Negro 
artist has come of age, and he must be 
ranked according to his merits rather 
than according to his race. 

Another inspiring effect possible in 
the reading of this book is the fact 
that so many, in fact, the majority of 
these artists, are young men and wom- 


en who have developed within the last 
generation. Those who have been be- 
fore the country for years are given 
honorable mention; but recent arrivals 
in this sphere are conspicuously por- 
trayed. Delighted indeed will be the 
youth directing themselves toward this 
sphere when they learn that because 
of the increasing recognition now be- 
ing given Negro artists, they will not 
have to toil a lifetime before they im- 
press the public. The record is en- 
couraging, moreover, in showing that 
Negroes themselves and their white co- 
workers are buying the works of these 


artists more frequently than hereto- 
fore. 





Questions on the 
March Issue 


1. Who was Sojourner Truth? How 


would you compare her with Harriet 
Tubman? 


2. What other Negro women would 
— along with Sojourner Truth? 
y 


3. What white men suffered mar- 
tyrdom in advancing the freedom of 


.the Negro from bondage? 


4. What was the work of h 
Greenleaf Whittier for the Boag of 
the Negro race? 


5. Why did slaveholders dislike 
free Negroes? Why do certain persons 
hate intelligent Negroes today? 


6. In what way was the free N 
better off than the slave? What ad. 
vantages had the slaves over the free 
Negroes in the South? 


7. In what respects were the poor 
whites better off than free Negroes 
the South? rt ” 


8. Is there any such thing as Negro 
crime? Is crime racial or a result from 
one’s opportunities and environment? 


9. What was the American Coloni- 
zation Society? An organization work- 
ing for the good of the Negroes or for 
their oppressors? 


10. Make a draft of a play based 
upon the proceedings of a meeting of 
a state colonization society in the 
South. In the North. 


11. Make a draft of a play drama- 
tizing an abolition meeting about the 
year 1855, with both Negro fugitive 
slaves and their sympathizers present. 


12. What do we mean by the open 
door to civic honors? In the face of 
what races have Europeans and Amer- 
icans closed this door? : 
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Negro Historians of 
Our Times 


(Continued from page 156) 


admirably in his The Negro in Co- 
lonial New England. Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson has made himself the 
greatest of all authorities on the 
Negro in Virginia in his Free Ne- 
gro Labor and Property-Holding in 
Virginia, just as Dr. John Hope 
Franklin has done in the produc- 
tion of his Free Negro in North 
Carolina, 1790-1860. Other papers 
which Dr. Franklin has produced 
since the publication of this work 
confirm the evaluation of his con- 
tributions as the best in this field. 

Rayford W. Logan has given a 
good account of his stewardship in 
the production of his monumental 
work The Diplomatic Relations of 
the United States and Haiti, 1876- 
1891. No American historian has 
dealt more scholarly with an Amer- 
ican problem in diplomacy than Dr. 
Logan in this timely and valuable 
production. What the Negro Wants, 
a collection of essays of prominent 
Negroes, edited by Dr. Logan, is an 
evidence of his literary ability; but, 
with a Fascist introduction by 
which the whole production is sty- 
mied, the book takes the editor into 
the polemics of the race question 
where the historian cannot afford 


to tarry. 











Others who, like Dr. John Hope 
Franklin, have not been financed 
by the Association for the Study of 
the Negro but have worked in elose 
cooperation with it should be men- 
tioned. Through this organization 
Dr. W. Sherman Savage recently 
published his Controversy Over the 
Distribution of Abolition Latera- 
ture, his dissertation offered in 
meeting the requirements for the 
doctorate at Ohio State University. 
He has since then published a num- 
ber of papers bearing on the Negro 
in the West, and they indicate that 
his forthcoming production in this 
field will be anether revelation of 
the significant role played by the 


Negro on that distant frontier. Dr. - 


Horace Mann Bond, president of 
Fort Valley College, had the co- 
operation of the Assoeiation also in 
bringing out his scholarly treatise 
on Negro Education in Alabama, a 
Study in Cotton and Steel, a work 
awarded a prize at the University 
of Chicago and estimated by the 
National Education Association as 
the best piece of educational re- 
search which had appeared in the 
past six years. Dr. Eric Williams, 
of Howard University, has come in- 
to prominence as one of the best 
historians of his day without regard 
to race. His articles on the British 
Empire in relation to the West In- 
dies and his recent work on Capi- 
talism and Slavery advance him to 
front rank in modern histeriog- 
raphy. Here it should be noted, 
too, that Dr. Benjamin Quarles of 
Dillard University, a product of 
the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has already 
established himself as the greatest 
authority on Frederick Douglass. 
He has in preparation a work on 
that statesman which is awaited 
with much anxiety. 

Along with these historians 
should be ranked a number of 
writers belonging to the literary 
field but doing mut¢h to develop his- 
tory as it has been influenced by 
the Negro. For a number of years 
Alain Locke has been publishing 
articles bearing on Negro art and 
giving much information on the 
background and the achievements 
of Negroes working in this sphere. 
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His Negro in Art, devoted mainly 
to the reproductions of paintings 
and sculptures rather than to much 
desired comment, is nevertheless a 
valuable volume which assists im- 
mensely in visualizing what the 
Negro race has thus achieved. 
James A, Porter, professor of art 
at Howard University, has risen to 
the level of the historian in his 
Modern Negro Art. This work is 
the first successful effort to deal 
historically with the rise of the Ne- 
gro in the esthetic sphere by show- 
ing how it was influenced by other 
movements and how the Negro 
artists connected with the forces in 
the making of the best in American 
traditions. 

Of importance has been the work 
of others in still a different field. 
Sterling A. Brown has established 
himself as the best literary his- 
torian of the race since the passing 
of James Weldon Johnson. In 
Brown’s studies of the Negro in 
poetry, fiction, and drama he has 
shown the capacity for collecting 
data and evaluating them accord- 
ing to modern historiography. The 
Negro Caravan, which he compiled 
in collaboration with Arthur P. 
Davis and Ulysses Lee, although 
containing some productions which 
eennot take rank with the best lit- 
erature, is nevertheless a volume re- 
fiecting, as no other work does, the 
literary development of the Negro 
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in America. Dr. Lorenzo D. Tur- 
ner, a professor of English at Fisk 
University, has distinguished him- 
self in the best philological circles 
in this country and Europe as the 
authority on the influence of the 
African languages on the language 
of the United States and other 
countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Maud Cuney Hare, disclaiming 
any pretension to the title of his- 
torian, deserves nevertheless a place 
among the most distinguished of 
her race in this sphere. A musician 
herself, she spent many years col- 


ERIC WILLIAMS 


lecting data on Negroes who have 
impressed the public with this art. 
Building upon the foundation laid 
by James M. Trotter, who in 1878 
published his valuable work called 
Music and Some Highly Musical 
People, this woman of great merit 
brought out in 1936, the year of her 
untimely death, Negro Musicians 
and Their Music. This work was 
warmly received by the public at 
the opportune moment when the 
world had become anxious to know 
more about the Negroes who kad 
shown such striking ability in the 
arts, and it is circulated more 
widely today than ever, although 
it has passed through several 
printings. 

All these are aspects of the 
past of the Negro which must 
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be understood and appreciated be- 
fore a real history of America can 
be written. These scholars, there- 
fore, have rendered the entire 
world a great service. 

This story would not be complete 
without mentioning at least certain 
Negro men and women who in the 
adaptation of historical data to the 
capacity of children in the schools 
have rendered the public a great 
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service. Jane Dabney Shackelford 
in her Child’s Story of the Negro 
supplied a crying need for a simple 
presentation of the Negro’s condi- 
tion in- Africa, his enslavement in 
America, his attainment of free- 
dom, and his achievements since 
emancipation. In her recent book 
My Happy Days she has risen to 
still higher ground in giving Amer- 
ica an excellent picture of Negro 
family life on the average level and 
at the same time a model for the 
development of the family. Other 
enterprising women working in this 
sphere include Helen A. Whiting, 
the author of the popular Negro 
Folk Tales and Negro Art Music 
and Rhyme for children. Also 
Elise P. Derricotte, Jessie H. Roy, 
and Geneva C. Turner, the authors 
of Word Pictures of the Great. 
Madeline R. Morgan, of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, has worked 
out three units for the study of the 
Negro on the elementary, interme: 
diate, and junior high school levels 
for the entire system of that city 
and has thus given the study of the 
Negro standing along with that of 
the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin 
and the Teuton. 

In this connection honorable 
mention should be given Sadie 
Daniel St. Clair who more than a 
decade ago produced Women Build- 
ers in which she presented grip- 
ping sketches of seven outstanding 
Negro women who have done things 
of a concrete order. This book met 
with a warm reception. It has gone 
through several printings and is 
still used very much in circles 
where the story of the Negro is 
made a part of the eurriculum. 

Likewise should appear in this 
summary the work of Arthur Fau- 
set who has several productions to 
his credit. While very serious schol- 
ars think first of his biography of 
Sojourner Truth, the school chil- 
dren in many parts have become 
acquainted with him through the 
charmingly written stories in his 
book entitled For Freedom. As the 
interest in the study of the Negro 
increases this book-wifl be much 
more widely circulated. 

Merle Eppse, who did not do 
himself much credit in his larger 

(Continued on page 166) 
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TRADING IN NEGROES 


ILLIAM HENRY SEW- 
WW ARD of New York halted 
at a country tavern in Vir- 
ginia in 1835. Ten Negro boys be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, 
tied together two and two at their 
wrists and fastened to a rope, 
emerged from the dust that they 
had made as they shuffled along the 
road. A tall, gaunt white man with 
a long whip drove them through 
the barnyard gate, up to the horse 
trough to drink, and then to a shed 
where they lay down and moaned 
until they fell asleep. They had 
been bought of different persons 
and were trudging to the Richmond 
market. .. .2 

Slave trading was a lucrative 
business. Dealers had offices or 
agents in every black district of 
the older South. When a planter 
died, failed in business, divided his 
estate, needed ready money to sat- 
isfy a mortgage or pay a gambling 
debt, or desired to get rid of an 
unruly Negro, traders struck a 
profitable bargain. And why not? 
If it were a positive blessing to own 
slaves, how could it be a sin to buy 
and sell them? 

The inquisitive, ubiquitous, itin- 
erant trader chatted at the country 
stores and taverns, loitered, asked 
questions at barrooms, looking in 
at the country jails to see the latest 
arrivals, cordially greeting the 
slaveholding farmer. Or he rode 
through the country with cash in 
his pocket, as cattle buyers rode 
farther north, and picked up likely 
Negroes wherever he could. Some- 
times he prowled about the streets 
with a label on his hat, ‘‘Cash for 
Negroes.’? And he advertised 
widely in the metropolitan dailies. 
Where opportunities did not ap- 
pear, they must be found or creat- 
ed, and a good opportunity was 
worth a long journey. A great 
planter’s death was of less inter- 
est than the sale of his ‘‘negros.’’ 


*Dr. Oscar Sherwin is an instructor in 
the College of the City of New York. 

1Frederic Bancroft, Slavetrading in the 
Si South, Baltimore, Md., 1931, pp. 90- 
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(In Charleston it was carefully 
spelt ‘‘negros.’’) When a master 
was dissatisfied with his slave, he 
threatened to sell him to the trad- 
ers—‘‘T’ll put you in my pocket”’ 
was the phrase used on these occa- 
sions. 

Traders went through the Old 
Dominion from estate to estate, 
buying slaves necessary to support 
old decayed families. Here a trader 
got one, there another, and in a few 
weeks, entered Alexandria or Rich- 
mond with a hundred or more. If 
the easy going Virginian sought 
office or needed a new carriage, if 
he wished to send his son to the 
University or his family to the 
Springs, he gave a deed of trust on 
one of his slaves. When the usual 
consequences followed, he felt re- 
gret but no self reproaches. He 
had not preferred to sell the slave, 
and he had fancied that he could 
somehow repay the loan for which 
he had given his-best as collateral. 
So he was unperturbed. But what 
he called necessity had enabled the 
trader to obtain what he desired. 

The price of slaves varied from 
locality to locality and from decade 
to decade. In 1798 just after cot- 
ton became profitable, $200 was a 
good price for the field hand. In 
1822 the average value was. $300. 
In 1830, $600 was a good price, but 
in 1840 prime cotton hands were 
worth $1,000 each or more, and 
their value steadily increased.” 

The average prices for the best 
class of slaves in Richmond were— 
No. 1 men— 

20 to 26 from $1,450 to $1,500 
Best plough boys— 


17 to 20 from 1,350 to 1,425 
Boys from— 

15 to 17 from 1,250 to 1,375 
Boys from— 

12 to 15 from 1,100 to 1,200 
Best grown girls— 

17 to 20 from 1,275 to 1,325 
Girls from— 

15 to 17 from 1,150 to 1,250 
Girls from— 

12 to 15 from 1,000 to 1,100 


2William Chambers, American Slavery 
and Color, London, 1857, p. 207. 





No such figures,® of course, could be 
obtained by the planter from the 
sharp trader. 


To make extra profits many 
slaves above the usually marketable 
age were fattened, barbered, and 
dressed so as to look as young as 
possible. Whiskers were shaved 
off and grey hairs plucked out or 
dyed. Then the slaves were in- 
structed as to how old or rather 
how young‘they were to pretend 
to be. 

The slaves purchased were as- 
sembled in barracoons, or private 
slave pens, or jails, and kept there 
until a sufficient number Were ac- 
cumulated for sale or shipment. 
Slave jails ranged all the way from 
rude, whitewashed sheds to large | 
establishments, accommodating hun- 
dreds of slaves. At Washington 
the city prison was often used by 
Negro traders as a place of safety 
for their slaves and the keeper was 
paid by the traders for the privi- 
lege. The charge was 25 to 40 cents 
a day. 

Slaves were taken to distant mar- 
kets of the lower South by ships, 
coastwise, or down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, by overland 
march, or by railroad. - When sent 
by water they were huddled to- 
gether on the lower deck and treat- 
ed so much like beasts that it was 
hardly possible to keep their part 
of the ship clean. Thomas Hamil- 
ton saw on a Mississippi steamboat 
a gang of slaves so crowded in the 
hold and loaded with chains that 
they were prevented from perform- 
ing the ordinary functions of clean- 
liness, and their skin had become 
covered with a sort of scaly erup- 
tion. When sent by land, the slaves 
were manacled and chained to each 
other. Women were tied together 
with a rope about their necks like a 
halter while the men wore iron col- 
lars, fastened to a chain about a 
hundred feet long and were also 
handcuffed. The men in double 
file walked ahead and the women 


8Bancroft, op. cit., p. 117, note. 
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followed in the same order. Some 
wagons brought up the rear for any 
of the slaves that could not endure 
the journey on foot. Drivers rode 
wherever they could best watch or 
direct the ecoffle. At the end of the 
day, all, without being relieved of 
their collars, handcuffs, chains, or 
ropes, lay down on the bare floor, 
the men on one side of the room, 
and the women on the other. 
Music was a distraction on the 
march. Some played on every kind 
of musical instrument—violin, gui- 
tar, banjo, accordion, mouth organ, 
or jewsharp—and often the others 
joined in the melodious and plain- 
tive chorus. One might come upon 
a coffle gang wearily trudging along 
the dusty road and singing to the 
tune of a few Negroes vigorously 
sawing away on their violins. 


Some of the slaves in the coffles 
were peddled to the planters and 
townsmen along the route. At every 
village of importance the trader so- 
journed for a day or two, each day 
ranging his gang in a line on the 
most busy street and whenever the 
customer made his appearance, but- 
tonholed him immediately and be- 
gan to descant upon the virtuous 
lot he had for sale. ‘‘Ah! messrs. 
stockbrokers of Wall Street,’’ ex- 
claimed one gentleman from Ala- 
bama, ‘‘you who are wont to ery up 
your rotten railroad, mining, steam- 
boat, and other worthless stock— 
for ingenious lying you should take 
lessons from the Southern negro 
trader !’”4 


The trader had to be a magician 
to conduct such a business without 
dividing families. Virtually every- 
body preferred to be humane when 
it was not financially disadvanta- 
geous or inconvenient to do so. But 
slavery was ruthless in general. 
Neither marriage nor fatherhood 
among the slaves was legally recog- 
nized, becduse recognition gravely 
interfered with property rights. In 
six Southern states there were no 
restrictions of any sort against sep- 
arating mothers and children or 
husbands and wives or selling chil- 
dren of any age. (‘‘A queen on the 
seaffold,’’ remarked Sumner, ‘‘is 


4Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro 
Slavery, New York, 1918, p. 201. 


not so pitiful a sight as a woman on 
the auction block.’’)® Not one fam- 
ily out of fifty in the ordinary mar- 
ket comprised more than the moth- 
er and her small children. Young 
children were a staple in trade. The 
selling singly of young children pri- 
vately and publicly was frequent 
and notorious. This practice was 
deplored by many of the best 
Southerners, but denied by few. 


‘*Sixteen children I’ve had, first 
and last,’’ said Charity Bowery. 
‘*F'rom the time my first baby was 
born, I always set my heart upon 
buying freedom for some of my 
children . . . but Mistress Kinnon 
wouldn’t let me have my children. 
One after another—one after an- 
other—she sold ’em away from me. 
Oh, how many times that woman’s 
broke my heart.’”6 

Restrictions were often specious, 
adopted merely for the sake of ap- 
pearances or were advertising de- 
vices to deceive the unsophisticated. 
It was a good investment for a 
large trader ostentatiously now and 
then to buy a family and sell it un- 
divided—it helped remove the prej- 
udice against him. Often traders 
pretended to be planters buying for 
their own use. When the large firm 
of Woolfolks, Sanders, and Over- 
ley was seeking the ‘‘200 for the 
New Orleans market,’’ it also as- 
sured the credulous public of this 
—‘QOne of the firm wishes to buy 
families for his own use, and will 
give for them the highest prices.’’ 
And of this—‘‘One of the firm in- 
tends declining the trade after the 
present year and wishes to pur- 
chase family negroes for his own 
use.’’ ‘‘After the present year’’ 
was evidently used in a pickwick- 
ian sense of long after, for this 
feature was still running as late as 
May, 1831." 

Part of the slave trader’s busi- 
ness was to search out and obtain 
‘fancy girls’’—fair mulattoes or 
quadroons—as prospective concu- 
bines or for the purpose of prosti- 
tution. Creole octoroons were young 


5Manuscript note, New York Public Li- 
brary, 42nd Street. 

6Lydia M. Child, Letters from New 
York, Second series, New York, 1845, pp. 
48-56. 

TBancroft, op. cit., p. 32. 
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women as light as Southern Euro- 
peans, with straight hair, beautiful 
figures, regular features, and so 
bright and intelligent that outside 
the South they might have passed 
as ladies of some French colony or 
from Central or South America. To 
spendthrift planters, prosperous 
horse breeders, reckless turfmen, 
gamblers, traders, saloon keepers, 

owning a ‘‘fancy girl’’ was a lux- 


urious ideal. 


‘“The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour, 
In a strange and distant land.’”® 


New Orleans, where thousands of 
sporting men lived and other thou- 
sands came for the racing season, 
the carnival, and dissipation, was 
the largest market for ‘‘fancy 
girls.’’ Mulatto girls sometimes 
brought $2,200 to $2,500. One girl 
‘‘remarkable for her beauty and 
intelligence’’ sold for $7,000.® 

To Southerners a ‘‘nigger trad- 
er’? was a combination of horse 
trader, tavern keeper, hard drink- 
ing gambler, and ignorant, garru- 
lous low politician—a brutal keen 
speculator and ruthless sharper. 
Yet there were traders and traders 
besides ‘‘nigger traders.’’ Slave- 
trading of the better sort was rec- 
ognized as an honorable and impor- 
tant business. Honest traders 
without offensive personal qualities 
were respected and large traders 
held their heads high. Indeed, some 
of Charleston’s best families de- 
pended for their comfortable living 
on what they earned from slave 
trading. Still the tradition was 
implicitly accepted that the slave 
trader was hated and despised. 


In one case the slavetrader is 
described as a coarse, ill bred per- 
son, provincial in speech and man- 
ners, with a cross-looking phiz, a 
whiskey tinctured nose, cold, hard- 
looking eyes, a dirty tobacco- 
stained mouth, and shabby dress. 
‘‘ Although he habitually separates 
parent from child, brother from 


8<The Quadroon Girl,’’ The Poetical 
Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Riverside Edition, I, 96. 

®Winfield H. Collins, The Domestic 
Slave Trade of the United States, New 
York, 1904, p. 106. 
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sister, and husband from wife, he 
is yet one of the jolliest dogs alive 
and never evinces the least sign of 
remorse. Almost every sentence he 
utters_is accompanied by an oath. 
So soon as he has completed his 
gang, he dresses them up in good 
clothes, makes them comb their 
kinky heads, rubs oil on their dusky 
faces to give them a sleek, healthy 
color, gives them a dram occasion- 
ally to make them sprightly, and 
teaches each one the part he or she 
has to play and then he sets out for 
the extreme South.’’!® 


‘“‘You [ie., the Southern peo- 
ple},’’ declared Abraham Lincoln 
at Peoria in 1854, ‘‘have among 
you a sneaking individual of the 
class of native tyrants known as the 
slave dealer. He watches your ne- 
cessities and crawls up to buy your 
slave at a speculating price. If you 
eannot help it, you sell to him; but 
if you can help it, you drive him 
from your door. You despise him 
utterly. ... Your children must not 
play with his; they may rollick 
freely with the little negroes, but 
not with the slave dealer’s children. 
... It is common with you to join 
hands with the men you meet, but 
with the slave dealer, you avoid the 
ceremony—instinctively shrinking 
from the snaky contact. Now why 
is this? You do not so treat the 
man who deals in corn, cattle, or 
tobaceo.’”24 

The Woolfciks were born slave- 
traders. There were at least six or 
seven of them in Maryland, and 
Austin was the most notorious. He 
displayed strange craft and vanity. 
On the first page of the leading Bal- 
timore journal there daily ap- 
peared this brief notice— 


PERSONS 
WISHING to see the Subscriber 
will please call at his residence, 
head of Pratt Street, above the 
Three Tuns Tavern. : 


AUSTIN WOOLFOLK 


His purpose was to excite curios- 
ity and prompt the question : ‘‘ Who 
is Austin Woolfolk, and why wish 


10Ulrich B. Phillips, op. cit., p. 200. 


1lAbraham Lincoln, Writings, ed. by 


Arthur B. Lapsley, New York, 1906, ITI, 
206. 


to see him? In a neighboring col- 
umn an index finger pointed to the 
answer beginning— 


is 300 NEGROES WANTED 

saying that Austin Woolfolk would 
pay the highest cash prices for 
slaves of from 13 to 25 years of age. 
At the same time he requested the 
National. Intelligencer and the 
Globe of Washington and the Ga- 
zette of Alexandria to copy this ad- 
vertisement ‘‘till forbid.’’ 

But Austin Woolfolk longed for 
greater notoriety. He knew how to 
command it thus— 


‘A CARD 

A. Woolfolk wishes to inform the 
owners of Negroes in Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, that 
he is not dead, as has been artfully 
represented by his opponents but 
that he still lives, to give them Cash 
and the HIGHEST PRICES for 
their NEGROES. 

N.B. His CHECKS are such as 
usually pass, and will convince the 
holders thereof that ‘there’s noth- 
ing broke!’ 712 


Woolfolk was the most infamous 
of the slavetraders to the Aboli- 
tionists. Lundy denounced him as 
a ‘‘monster in human shape, the 
Ishmaelite, Woolfolk. . . . Here- 
after let no man speak of the hu- 
manity of Woolfolk.’’ (But his 
business was as lawful as a drover’s 
or a poultry dealer’s is today.) 
Publicly to proclaim the last in the 
trader’s buying market was inju- 
rious to Woolfolk, as accusing him 
of dishonesty would have damaged 
his business good name.'% 


When James L. Petigru, the fa- 
mous South Carolina lawyer, wit, 
Federalist, and Unionist, was 
young, a vulgar fellow called him 
‘fa damned rascal.’’ Petigru ig- 
nored it. Soon the fellow called 
him ‘‘a damned Federalist.’’ Peti- 
gru immediately knocked him 
down. When Petigru’s friends ex- 
pressed surprise that he should re- 
sent a minor insult after ignoring 
a grave one, he explained: ‘‘I did 
not care about his calling me a 
damned rascal, for I knew no one 
would believe him, but when he 


12Bancroft, op. cit., p. 40. 
137 bid., pp. 41-42. 
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called me a Federalist, I felt there 
was some truth in it, and that if I 
did not resent the imputation, the 
bystanders would believe it.’’!* 

Woolfolk overlooked the grosser 
appelations, but ‘‘Let no man 
speak, etc.,’’ was a thing of a dif- 
ferent sort. Soon he met Lundy 
near the post office and inquired if 
he had written the article in the 
Genius. Lundy admitted the an- 
thorship and Woolfolk fiercely as- 
saulted him, choking him until he 
was nearly breathless, and then 
kicking him in the head and faee. 
Fortunately Lundy was rescued be- 
fore he was killed. He secured the 
arrest of Woolfolk, who was duly 
tried and convicted by a jury, but 
the judge sentenced him to pay a 
fine of only one dollar. 

Austin Woolfolk became the 
‘*justly celebrated.’’ He stood high 
in a very low business. 

Did masters wish to deal with 
one more kindhearted than that 
strange, anonymous buyer in Bal- 
timore? There was John Busk, who 
was so tenderhearted that he could 
not bear to mention the cruel word 
slave except to explain the meaning 
of the gentle word servant. 

‘“CASH! I WISH to purchase 
a number of likely SERVANTS 
(Slaves) of both sexes, from about 
12 to 25 years of age, of good hab- 
its. They are not for speculation. 
I can give the most unquestionable 
satisfaction as to that.’’!® 

But Busk proved none other than 
the wolf Austin in sheep’s clothes. 

Isaac Franklin and John Arm- 
field, slave traders, were unequalled 
in all the South. By 1834 they sent 
1,000 to 1,200 slaves yearly to the 
Southwest. There were scores of 
separations.'® 

The District of Columbia was 
‘‘the very seat and center’’ of the 
slave trade. Thomas Moore wrote 
his scathing lines from Washing- 
ton— 


‘‘where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over 
slaves. ’’!7 


14Tbid., p. 42. 

15] bid., pp. 43-44. 

16] bid., p. 59. 

1%<To Lord Viscount Forbes,’’ The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, Oxford 
Edition, London, 1910, p. .116. 
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Trading here was not the largest 
but the most notorious. Manacled 
and handcuffed coffle gangs like 
butchers’ droves of hobbled cattle 
shambled into its streets and ave- 
nues and often passed close to the 
Capitol. 

Charleston was the largest mar- 
ket, outstripping Richmond in the 
fifties. In Charleston the words 
trader and negro trader were 
shunned. Men dealing in slaves 
were advertised as ‘‘brokers, auc- 
tioneers, and commission agents’’ 
for the purchase and sale of real 
estate, ‘‘negros,’’ stocks, bonds, 
ete. In the Cowrier’s column of 
‘*City Intelligence,’’ brief notices 
of an exhibition of Rosa Bonheur’s 
paintings, of a theatrical benefit, of 
the digging up of human bones in 
a tidal drain, of the annual meet- 
ing of the Carolina Art Association 
and of the organization of a Robert 
Burns Club were accompanied by 
the following— 


‘““NEGROS ARRIVED. — The 
(220) NEGROS belonging to the 
estate of Colonel J. E. McPherson, 
advertised to be sold tomorrow, the 
16th inst., by J. W. Gray, Master in 
Equity, have arrived and may be 
seen at the jail.’’!® 


During two weeks in November, 
1852, 64 newspapers in eight states 
offered 4,100 slaves for sale.1® One 
issue of the Charleston Courier, for 
example, contained 38 slave adver- 
tisements, 29 pertaining to 1,914 
slaves then for sale privately or 
soon to be put on the block. All 


but 366 of these were in the 
Charleston market. 
Indeed, ‘‘Cash for Negroes,’’ 


‘*Negroes for Sale,’’ and ‘‘ Negroes 
Wanted’’ were as common adver- 
tisements in the Southern papers as 
notices of proposed sales of horses 
and niules. Here are a few— 


‘“‘“GREAT SALE OF NEGROES, 
MULES, CATTLE, &e. 

On Tuesday, the 21st day of De- 
eember next, at the plantation of 
the late N. A. McNairy, on the 
Franklin Turnpike, on account of 
Mrs. C. B. MeNairy, Executrix, we 
will offer at Public Sale 





18Bancroft, op. cit., p. 173. 
19Albert B. Hart, Slavery and Aboli- 
tion, New York, 1906, pp. 124-125. 


FIFTY VALUABLE NEGROES. 


The negroes are good Plantation 
negroes and will be sold in families. 
Those wishing to purchase will do 
well to see them before the day of 
sale. 

Also Ten Fine Work Mules, Two 
Jacks and One Jennet, Milch Cows 
and Calves, Cattle, Stock Hogs, 
1,200 barrels Corn, Oats, Hay, Fod- 
der, &c., Two Wagons, One Cart, 
Farming Utensils &e. 

Nashville Gazette, November 23, 

1852.’’20 


‘*RAFFLE—The celebrated dark 
bayhorse Star, age five years, 
square trotter, and warranted 
sound, with a new light trotting 
buggy and harness;, also the stout 
mulatto girl Sarah, age about twen- 
ty; general house servant, valued 
at $900; will be raffled for, at any 
hotel seleeted by the subscribers. 

Joseph Jennings. 

The True Delta, New Orleans, 

January 11, 1853.’’4 


‘“WILL BE SOLD cheap for 
CASH, in front of the Court House 
of Mobile County, on the 22nd day 
of July next, one mulatto man 
named HENRY HALL, who says 
he is free; his owner or owners, if 
any, having failed to demand him, 
he is to be sold according to the 
statute in such cases made and pro- 
vided, ‘to pay Jail fees. 

Wm. Magee, Sh’ff M. C. 
Mobile Register, July 21, 1837.’’2? 


‘“FANNY MUST GO! She is a 
No. 1 girl, 18 years old, good house 
servant and hard to beat. DON’T 
FORGET the day such girls will 
pay, Saturday, 25th, at 10 o’clock. 


M. C. Cayce & Son 
Memphis Avalanche, February 
25, 1860.’’2% 


‘‘NEGROES FOR SALE—I 
have again returned to this market, 
with eighteen or twenty likely ne- 
groes. I have located on the corner 
of Main and Adams Streets. I have 
plough boys, men, women, and 
girls, and some very fancy ones. I 


20Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, London, 1853, p. 250. 

2lLydia M. Child, The Patriarchal In- 
stitution, New York, 1860, p. 19. 

22Theodore D. Weld, American Slavery 
as It Is, New York, 1839, p. 162. 


23Bancroft, op. cii., p. 81, note. 
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intend to keep a constant supply 
through the season, and will not be 
undersold by any in the market. 
My motto is ‘the swift penny’: ‘the 
slow shilling’ I never get. 

I will also pay the highest thats 
price for young negroes. 

W. H.. Bolton 
Tennessee, November 21, 1846.’’4 


‘“HIGH PRICES FOR SLAVES 
—Nine negroes belonging to the 
estate of A. D. Alexander eompris- 
ing a boy, 3 men, and 5 girls, were 
sold at Charlotte C. H., on Monday 
last. They brought $10,530, an av- 
erage of $1,170 cash—which con- 
sidering the ‘hard times,’ we think 
a crack sale.’’5 


‘““FOR SALE—A young and 
healthy negro woman, about 24 
years of age, with her two children, 
a boy between 5 and 6 years, and 
an infant, 6 months old. Sold for 
no fault but to change the proper- 
ty. Apply at this office. 

Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, 

Sep. 1, 1847.’’6 


‘“NEGROES WANTED. Fair 
‘prices and cash will be given for 
YOUNG NEGROES from 8 to 12 
years old. Apply to Col. Allen 
Rogers, sen’r in Wake, or to Joseph 
A. Whitaker, at Rosehill, Franklin 
County. 

Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, Au- 

gust 4, 1836.’’7 - 


‘*A GIRL about 20 years of age 
raised in Virginia and her two fe- 
male children, one 4 and the other 
2 years old. She is... remarkably 
strong and healthy, never having 
had a day’s sickness, with the ex- 
ception of the small pox,-in her life. 
The children are fine and healthy. 
She is very prolific in her generat- 
ing qualities, and affords a rare op- 
portunity for any person who 
wishes to raise a family of strong 
and healthy servants for their (his) 
own use. Sold for no fault. 

Any persons wishing to purchase 
will please leave their addresses at 
the Mercury office, directed to E. J. 

Charleston’ Mercury, May 16, 

1838.’’8 


24William I. Bowditch, Slavery and the 
Constitution, Boston, 1849, p. 84. 

25Bancroft, op. cit., p. 362. 

26Bowditch, op. cit., p. 113. 

27Bancroft, op. cit., p. 209. 

287 did., p. 74. 
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‘““NEGROES FOR SALE—A 
negro woman, 24 years of age, and 
has two children, one eight and the 
other three years. Said negroes 
will be sold separately or together 
as desired. The woman is a good 
seamstress. She will be sold low 
for cash, or exchanged for gro- 
ceries. For terms apply to Mayhew, 
Bloss & Co. 1, Front Levee.’’® 


“CASH FOR FIVE HUN- 
DRED NEGROES, including both 
sexes from ten to twenty-five years 
of age. Persons having likely ser- 
vants to dispose of will find it their 
interest to give us a call, as we will 
give higher prices in cash than any 
other purchaser who is now or may 
hereafter come into the market. 
Franklin & Armfield, Alexandria. 

National Intelligencer, March 28, 

1836. ’’8° 


“‘In case the personal property 
of a ward shall consist of specific 
articles such as Slaves, Working 
Beasts, Animals of any kind, stock, 
furniture, plate, books, &c., the 
court, if it shall deem it advantage- 
ous for the ward, may, at any time, 
pass an order for the sale thereof. 

Law of the State of Maryland.’’** 


“FOR SALE—Three splendid 
paintings, ‘The Circassian Slave,’ 
‘The Lion Fight,’ and ‘The Cruci- 
fixion,’ also Delia, aged 17, a first 
rate cook; Susan, aged 16, a mulat- 
ress, a good house-girl; Ben, aged 
14, and Peyton, aged 16, smart 
house boys. 

‘<The above slaves are fully guar- 
anteed and sold for no fault.’”** 


New Orleans. 


Abraham Van Vleck purchased 
at sale of Barent Van Derpoel, Oc- 
tober 28, 1811— 


1 Farming mill... —-:17.25 
1 Red face Cow_...-- Ss: 13.25 
1 yearling calf. 4.25 
BD sick sai ansimicicisihintes 1.60 
1 wench named Eve 

and child 156.0088 


29Weld, op. cit., 168; Bowditch, op cit., 


p. 72. 

807 bid., p. 79. 

8lLucius Matlack, The History of 
American Slavery and Methodism, New 
York, 1849, p. 10. 

82James F. Rhodes, History of the 
a States, New York, 1902-1907, I, 
323. 


83Manuscript notation, New York Pub- 
lie Library, 135th Street Branch. 


‘*5000 NEGROES WANTED 

I WILL PAY THE HIGHEST 
PRICE IN CASH FOR 5000 NE- 
GROES with good titles, slaves for 
life or for a term of years. Persons 
having slaves for sale, will please 
eall and see me, as I am always in 
the market with the cash. 

J. N. Denning, 18 South Fred- 

erick Street.’’54 

Trees in front of the door. 


‘* Halifax, N. C. 
November 16, 1839. 


Dear Sir,-—I have shipped in the 
brig Addison, prices as below :— 
No. 1, Caroline Ennis, $650; 2, 
Silvy Holland, $625; 3, Silvy 
Booth, $487.50; 4, Maria Pollock, 
$475; 5, Evelina Pollock, $475; 6, 
Delia Averit, $475. 

The two girls that cost $650 and 
$625 were bought before I shipped 
my first. I have a great many ne- 
groes offered to me, but I will not 
pay the prices they ask, for I know 
they will come down. I have no 
oposition in market. I will wait un- 
til I hear from you before I buy, 
and then I can judge what I must 
pay. Goodwin will send you the 
bill of lading for my negroes, asd 
it depends on the prices you get to 
govern me in buying. 

Yours, &ce. 
G. W. Barnes.’”® 


Mr. Theophilus Freeman, New 
Orleans. 


The Federal law against the 
African slave trade could not be 
enforced. More than 100 ships 
sailed unmolested each year from 
New York Harbor to the African 
Coast to bring back naked Negroes 
for the planters. 


‘The idea of reopening the Afri- 


can Slave Trade gained ground. A 
large and influential Southern mi- 
nority favored it. The obnoxious 
prohibition was denounced in ve- 
hement terms. It was the fruit of 
‘fa diseased sentimentality,’’ of a 
‘canting philanthropy. ’’®* By clos- 
ing the African slave trade the 


34Charles R. Weld, A Vacation Tour in 
the United States and Canada, London, 
1855, p. 306. 

85Bowditch, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

363. E. Cairnes, The Slave Power, Lon- 
don, 1863, p. 240. 
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equilibrium between North and 
South had been destroyed. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, vice-president 
of the Confederacy, pointedly put 
the argument for the opening of 
the trade: ‘‘We can divide Texas 
into five slave states and get Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, etc. if we have the 
slave population, and it is plain 
that unless the number of African 
stock be increased, we have not the 
population, and might as well aban- 
don the race with our brethren of 
the North in the colonization of the 


Territories. . . . Negro slavery is 
but in its infaney.’’§* 
The Agricultural Society in 


Georgia offered a premium of $25. 
for the best specimen of live Afri- 
can imported within the preceding 
twelve months, to be exhibited at 
the next meeting of the Society.** 
Slave hiring was a restricted 
kind of slave trading and common 
in all the Southern States. It was 
concerned not with the title to the 
slave but only with his or her labor 
for a definite period at a specific 
price, commonly 12 to 15% of the 
market value of the slave. In the 
Southwest where the large cotton 
and sugar plantations were always 
erying for more hands, the prices 
were higher than in the older At- 
lantic States. Fieldhands, washers 
and ironers, cooks, porters, butlers, 
waiters, housemaids, plain me- 
chanics and half grown boys and 
girls were numerous in all hiring 
markets. Slave wet nurses were al- 
most exclusively in the market be- 
cause the need was temporary. If 
buxom she could spare one ample 
breast for the profit of the owner 
and if of good character and ap- 
pearance, she was at a premium. 
There was no prejudice against 
having one’s infant suckled by a 
slave. 
‘*To be hired as a Wet Nurse, a 
Healthy Young Negro Woman, 
with a good breast of milk and no 
child. Enquire at No. 106 King 


. Street. 


Charleston (S. C.) Royal Ga- 
zette, May 1, 1782.’"° 


871 bid., pp. 242-243, footnote. 
887 bid., p. 244. 
39Bancroft, op. cit., p. 155, footnote. 
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MIS-DIRECTED EFFORT 


4 ‘HE Editor is frequently 
asked questions bearing upon 
the past and present of the 

Negro. These questions are always 
welcome because they serve as an 
index of the real thinking of the 
people and the direction which 
their study of the Negro takes. 
Some of these questions are timely 
and suggestive and others pertain 
mainly to oddities of little conse- 
quence or show the quest for data 
to prove myths which have not any 
foundation. To correct such er- 
rors, however, is an important 
function of the historian. 

Recently has come the question 
as to whether or not a Negro ca- 
terer in Philadelphia discovered ice 
cream in 1832. It may be that some 
Negro put on the market a special 
brand of ice cream for which he 
only had the formula, for Negroes 
had all but a monopoly of the ca- 
tering business in Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia and New York 
prior to the Civil War; and they 
produced many dishes which oth- 
ers could not exactly duplicate. 
Why single out ice cream? 

To say that anyone invented ice 
cream in 1832, however, shows an 
inexcusable ignorance of history. 
In the first place, there is no real 
invention in the production of ice 
eream. Almost any people accus- 
tomed to using milk and sugar in 
an area of a winter season like ours 
might learn to add to these ingre- 
dients a flavoring extract and 
freeze the mixture. For this very 
reason it is difficult to determine 
exactly when ice cream first came 
into use. History shows that the 
ancients had some form of ice 
cream. It is said that the Greeks 
were familiar with the process. The 
making of ice cream, according to 
Larousse, was introduced in Parijs 
in 1660. From that point the use 
of it spread to other parts of West- 
ern Europe. Exactly when it 
reached frontier America is not 
yet known. 

One naturally wonders why the 
inquirer should be seeking infor- 
mation about that which has no 


foundation in preference to the in- 
ventions and discoveries of more 
significance. Persons of African 
blood developed a custom very 
much like trial by jury, learned the 
use of stringed instruments in the 
production of music, domesticated 
the sheep, goat and cow, and dis- 
covered the use of iron. Why pass 
over these achievements to find out 
who first stirred up some eggs with 
sugar and cream, added a little fla- 
voring thereto and froze it? This 
inquiry is hardly more suggestive 
than that about the first person to 
make bread. We must learn to 
evaluate things in order to estimate 
the progress of mankind. 


Not many years ago the Editor 
was the speaker at a Crispus At- 
tucks celebration in Washington, 
D. C. While seated next to the 
lady in charge of the exercises 
someone brought in an enlarged 
painting designated as the likeness 
of Crispus Attucks. Delighted to 
know that the likeness of this hero 
had finally been discovered, the 
Editor inquired as to how she had 
been so successful and where she 
happened to find it. She bluntly 
said that the artist had not discov- 
ered anything. ‘‘We needed some- 
thing like it for concentration of 
attention,’’ she continued, ‘‘and we 
merely hired an artist to use his 
imagination to supply this need.’’ 
Last year a Negro propaganda or- 
ganization in order to secure money 
from gullible people had this paint- 
ing reproduced and is now distrib- 
uting it throughout the country as 
the picture of Crispus Attucks. 
Still more recently, moreover, a 
Negro author produced a popular 
book playing up as the truth this 
spurious picture of Crispus At- 
tucks. Evidently Negroes are learn- 
ing from their tradueers how to 
make history to order. In this way 
they are rendering their race a ter- 
rible disservice. 

Recently the Editor has received 
numerous requests from children 
for literature on Frederick Doug- 
lass and the Constitution. Others 
desire information about Lincoln 


and the Constitution. They have 
been requested to write about some- 
thing with which they are not fa- 
miliar and instead of searching 
works for the facts desired they 
come to someone to pass it out as a 
ready-made product. The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History does this sort of serv- 
ice’ gratuitously wherever and 
whenever possible, and the staff 
would not say or do anything to 
discourage inquiry into the Consti- 
tution or into the laws enacted un- 
der this fundamental charter of 
liberties. Negroes should be urged 
to give more and more attention to 
these questions. Frederick. Doug- 
lass made a contribution in showing 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was more anti-slavery than 
pro-slavery ; and Abraham Lincoln 
as head of the nation effected such 
changes as to- remove any doubt 
that it is a charter of liberty. 
Children, however, cannot decide 
questions arising under the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. The 
United States Supreme Court is in 
doubt that this tribunal itself can 
really do such a thing, and for this 
very reason has to reverse itself 
from time to time. To treat such 
matters satisfactorily requires ex- 
tensive knowledge of history and 
political science and acquaintance 
with the works of Story, Bryce, 
McClain, Cooley, Freund and 
scores of others. Since children in 
immaturity can not delve into these 
things it will be wiser for them to 
leave such matters to adults of thé 
training and experience required to 
deal with such topies in a scholarly 
manner. It is fortunate that we 
have in the race men thus prepared. 


An Important 
Correction 


Because of an important correec- 
tion which was not carried out by 
the printer the March issue of the 
BULLETIN appeared with the names 
George M. Johnson as George L. 
Johnson and that of M. P. Webster 
as J. C. Webster, on pages 127 and 
143. 
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Trading in Negroes 


(Continued from page 164) 

Numerous widows and old maids 
were dependent upon the income 
from the hiring out of slaves. Sev- 
eral Presbyterian Churches in 
Virginia in common owned and 
hired out nearly 70 slaves in the 
course of as many years—all re- 
sulting from the original purchase 
of two prolific slave girls. 

General agents prepared ‘the 
papers, judged the security, col- 
lected the money, and looked after 
the welfare of the Negroes. They 
conducted a business that resem- 
bled what in a free society would 
be a combination of an employment 
bureau and a real estate and col- 
lecting agency. They differed from 
regular traders, brokers, auction- 
eers, and commission merchants 
dealing in slaves mainly in degree. 

One agent told of the advantages 
he had to offer: he had large office 
rooms where Negroes would ‘‘not 
suffer by exposure to the weather, 
as many do during the hiring sea- 
son, who are sent to the city for 
hire, and who are not thus pro- 
vided with good and sufficient shel- 
ter.’’ Another put stress on ‘‘a 
large apartment (comfortable) 
where those servants not provided 
with places to stay at night during 
the hiring, may remain with a good 
fire, free of charge.’’#° 

But it was common for masters 
to neglect their slaves when the 
weather was stormy or the tempera- 
ture below freezing. 


‘““WANTED TO HIRE—FIVE 
‘HUNDRED NEGROES, of all 
ages, sizes, and sex for the ensuing 
year. Persons having negroes to 
hire will do well to address E. H. 
Dean, Agent. 

Louisville Democrat, December 

29, 1859.’’42 


“FIFTY SERVANTS WANT- 
ED FOR THE SPRINGS, viz. 
Dining Room Servants, Chamber- 
maids, &¢; Persons having such for 
hire will call immediately. 

Toler and Cook. 

Richmond Daily Enquirer, May 

13, 1853.’’4? 


407bid., p. 151. 
417bid., p. 153. 
421 bid., p. 154. 


Negro Historians of 


Our Times 
(Continued from page 159) 
work trying to tell the story of the 
Negro in America, arose to a higher 
level of usefulness in producing his 
Elementary History of the Negro. 
The stories set forth therein are so 
presented as to leave a favorable 
impression on children, In a re- 
vision of this work it may be made 
more valuable by including a few 

more gripping narratives. 





Rise of the Negro 


Historian 
(Continued from page 154) 


of Negro or white historian. With 
it this survey of the contributions 
of a hundred years comes to a con- 
clusion. That this book is ‘‘radi- 
eal’’ is not new. Negro historians 
have been ‘‘radical’’ from the day 
when to point out the evil of slav- 
ery was radical to the present, 
when to ask for his legal rights is, 
in many sections of the country, 
subversive radicalism. So far as 
this study is concerned the impor- 
tance of these late discussions lies 
in the fact that the lead in a recon- 
sideration of certain aspects of 
American history is being taken by 
Negro historians. 





Peace Without Peace 
(Continued from page 147) 
diately declared war on him - to 
maintain the balance of power in 
Europe. Moreover, it would never 
do to destroy the smaller nations 
in Europe, for they must be used 
by the larger powers as buffers 
against the aggression of ambitious 
neighbors. Bismarck used them to 
good effect in the Berlin Congress 
in 1885 to prevent the economic im- 
perialists of Britain and France 
from getting more than the lion’s 
share of the African Continent. 
Hitler hoped to use the small Bal- 
kan states in effecting the destruc- 
tion of Soviet Russia, but Stalin 
and his allies were too strong for 

the attacks hurled at his domain. 
Yet the smaller states are capa- 
ble of giving much trouble them- 
selves. Among those of the Balkan 
area and the Eastern European re- 
gion there is always some sort of 
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trouble brewing just as we find 
things in Latin America. From an 
insignificant state like Servia came 
the disturbance that brought on the 
First World War. Only one small 
eorner of Europe started a flame 
which the treaty of peace supposed- 
ly closing that struggle could not 
extinguish, and it has flared up 
again to produce the Second World 
War of self-exterminating effects. 
The greater the number of small 
states the greater the chances for 
war. 

Statesmen and philosophers have 
long argued for the reduction of 
the number of petty states to as- 
sure permanent peace, but up to 
the present no systematic effort has 
been made to work out this prob- 
lem unselfishly. Every attempt so 
far has been conceived in selfishness 
and carried out cruelly. Alexander 
the Great made a bold effort, but he 
did not know what to do with his 
conquests. Caesar launched a move- 
ment in the same direction, but 
neither he nor Augustus could see 
any virtue in any other people but 
the Romans, and their conquests 
invited enemies who finally de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte set out to accom- 
plish the same purpose and might 
have succeeded if he had been as 
good a statesman as he was a war- 
rior. He did the foolhardy thing 
of parcelling out his conquests to 
friends and relatives whose domin- 
ions were a perpetuation of the 
petty states which he had con- 
quered. It required only time to 
develop the same sort of jealousies 
and rivalries which formerly ex- 
isted, and what -might have been 
maintained unselfishly as a great 
empire went down with him into 
his grave. 

Just as the various common- 
wealths of the United States, styl- 
ing themselves sovereign and inde- 
pendent states, must be gradually 
molded into one strong nation so 
must the small states of Europe be 
thus merged if the world is to have 
permanent peace. What sense is 
there in having French-speaking 
people of Europe divided up to 
make the three states of France, 
Belgium and Switzerland? They 


speak the same language, have the 
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same religion and sprang from the 
same stock. Why should not Soviet 
Russia unite in one strong nation 
all the Slavs? They have sufficient 
in common to be welded into one of 
the greatest nations of the world. 
The French and the British pre- 
miers unwillingly showed wisdom 
in permitting Hitler.to unite the 
German-speaking people of Europe, 
but the madman did not have suffi- 
cient judgment to distinguish be- 
tween statesmanship and fear and 
committed political suicide in try- 
ing to run roughshod over the en- 
tire world. 


The same suggestion of combin- 
ing small states has been made with 
respect to Latin America. The lit- 
tle nations in that area are just as 
troublesome as those of Europe, but 
fortunately they are not so situated 
near the channels of world trade 
and industry as to cause such inter- 
national upheavals as those of Eu- 

- rope. It would be most fortunate 
for the progress of the world if a 
democratized United States of 
America could take over the whole 
‘area down to the Isthmus, if the 
United States of Brazil could unite 
all the northern littoral under her 
jurisdiction and leave the rest of 
South America divided between 
Chile and Argentina. The peoples 
of all these parts would have less 
governmental machinery to support 
and could devote their time and 
means to the solution of the prob- 
lems which must have attention to 
assure the welfare of mankind. 
People who must ever give their 
time to local strife and unneces- 
sary wars which advance no one 
anywhere impede the progress of 
the world. 


Someone will naturally raise the 
question as to what should be done 
with the crowned heads of Europe. 
That is a difficult matter. In this 
class all the troubles of the world 
are mainly lodged. Until the world 
breaks away from this medieval 
and ancient system there can be no 
peace. Every royal family has its 
own coterie not only within its own 
domains but even in circles abroad 
and therefore has the capacity to 
engender much of the most lament- 
able strife by which the world has 


been afflicted. Until these thrones 
totter and fall peace will always be 
a stranger among the nations. 
These ruling houses originate in 
selfishness by virtue of their sup- 
posed divine right to exploit special 
segments of the human family, 
They are not going to yield their 
ground, for the simplest concession 
implies a weakness which they do 
not care to manifest. 


These kings and queens, however, 
should not be dealt with in foul 
fashion. A better way for dispos- 
ing of this class is to have the peo- 
ple so express themselves that these 
rulers may see the advisability of 
abandoning their position. For ex- 
ample, many of the European 
princes have been driven into exile 
during this war. Instead of reim- 
posing them upon their oppressed 
peoples let their subjects establish 
a really. democratic rule in these 
dominions and retire these princes 
on a pension for abode on some dis- 
tant shore. With the elimination 
of emperors and kings the world 
will have a better chance to recover 
from selfishness. There will be less 
ambition for the rivalry which has 
made economic imperialism the 
curse of the modern world. Nations 
may then be directed toward a hu- 
manitarian program, working for 
the welfare of all peoples rather 
than for the exaltation of a few 
special families of a particular race. 


Nations have a natural right to 
what they can legally appropriate 
according to the ethical standard 
which time has shown to be neces- 
sary to assure economic stability 
and domestic tranquillity. There is 
nothing wrong in drawing upon the 
less advanced portions of the uni- 
verse in Asia and Africa for their 
raw materials, but these should not 
be obtained by ruthless conquest of 
the people, the expropriation of 
their lands and the enslavement of 
the natives. The thievery and ban- 
ditry which have resulted as the 
concomitants of economic imperial- 
ism constitute the greatest curses 
of modern times. There can be no 
universal peace until this policy is 
abandoned and a system of interna- 
tional cooperation of all peoples has 
been worked out. As long as this 
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thievery of the overpowering and 
bulldozing nations is allowed, the 
thieves will always fall out and 
squeal. Their squealing will excite 
others to the extent of arraying 
themselves on one or the other side 
of the controversy, and wars with- 
out end will continue. No one can 
be so unwise as to conclude that this 
world is not rich enough to afford 
sustenance for all its inhabitants if 
what nature has provided is not 
monopolized and used for the bene- 
fit of the few at the expense of the 
many. 

The so-called statesmen now un- 
dertaking the problem of making 
peace do not seem to be thinking 
along these lines. In Soviet Russia 
alone have the people a chance to 
live abundantly upon what nature 
has provided without the molesta- 
tion of the brutally selfish forces 
like those which control Spain, 
Italy, France, England, Belgium, 
Holland and the United States. If 
any sense of justice develops in 
these conferences the first thing the 
representatives will do will be to 
deny membership to any member 
unwilling to exterminate injustice 
and inequality within its domain 
and to loose its stranglehold on the 
unoffending peoples whom it has 
subdued by cannon and rum. In 
such action and in that alone can 
a permanent peace originate. 


It is well for American people to 
understand thoroughly what they 
are fighting for. Since war was de- 
clared ‘upon us we are naturally 
trying to defend our honor as a na- 
tion, but few of us welcome the 
thought that we are spending the 
billions to be paid for in the cen- 
turies to come and giving the lives 
of thousands of our young men to 
re-establish France, England, Hol- 
land and Belgium in permanent 
control of their loot in Africa and 
Asia. These so-called dependencies 
should be given the same freedom 
and opportunity accorded to the 
peoples in other parts of the world. 
Without such recognition they will - 
remain a thorn in the side of the 
economic imperialists and perpetu- 
ate the inevitable struggle for sov- 
ereignty and independence. 


C. G. Woopson 





HISTORY 


REQUENTLY the Editor receives letters in 

sharp criticism of articles and utterances ap- 

pearing editorially in THe Necro History 
BuLetin. Some years ago the Editor was ex- 
coriated for his answer to the question, “Why 
Christians Hate Negroes?” This week he has a 
similar discordant note from the department of 
education of one of our Northern universities. The 
complainant says: 

I am moved to question the publication of the article, 
“Slave Auctions and Jails,” by Oscar Sherwin in your 
February issue. Since everyone now sees the evils of the 
slave system, I am wondering can any good purpose be 
served by presenting those past evils in such a dramatic 
way? The race question is very much in the forefront 
of our national thinking, and we need to be especially 
careful of inadvertently rousing old prejudices that peo- 
ple are trying to forget. 

Five pages of the magazine are given over to this ar- 
ticle. This is approximately one quarter of the issue, 
and I cannot help feeling that it is space which could 
be used to. much better advantage by bringing to its 
readers more instances of the progress of the Negro race 
and the working together of the two races. We are 
making history now and how can we improve it if we 
keep looking back and reliving the evils and mistakes of 
the past? 

Race tensions are high these days. Yet thousands of 
Negroes in our armed forces are serving the country ex- 
cellently despite unwarranted discrimination and segre- 
gation. Do hot we who work at home owe it to them 
to build carefully on their greatness? 


In the first place, the Editor would make it clear 
that THe Necro History BuLtetin is not the 
organ of those groups that get together once a year 
for a tea to pat the Uncle Toms on their shoulders 
and tell them to go along without complaint be- 
cause a better time will come some day, although 
they must not expect it now. Such mongers, as 
history shows, have done the cause of freedom 
much harm. On the other hand, THe Necro His- 
TorY BULLETIN is not an organ of agitators. Dur- 
ing the thirty years of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History the staff has never per- 
mitted such-an effort to connect with its program. 
This organization is trying to discover and publish 
the whole truth and nothing but the whole truth. 


THe Necro Histor¥~ BULLETIN 


AS IT Is 


The staff has not published anything which it can- 
not substantiate. Those who cannot stand the truth 
are not prepared to function as moulders of public 
opinion in this country and cannot be entrusted 
with the control of those agencies which shape the 
destiny of the nation. 

Speaking more directly to the point raised in the 
complaint, we would ask what course should the 
servants of truth follow in treating the matter of 
slavery when scores of books are being produced by 
the chauvinistic defenders of the slavocrats to 
whitewash their ancestors and sugarcoat the un- 
truths published about them? In books produced 
by so-called historians like Bowers, Phillips, Craven 
and Lloyd, and by such popular writers as Douglas 
Southall Freeman, the reading public is being told 
that slavery was an ideal system of subordination 
for the Negro which should be perpetuated in some 
form like segregation and that the defenders of 
slavery are the great heroes and heroines of United. 
States history. According to their verdict, those 
who fought slavery were lunatics and criminals, 
Does this adverse critic hereby request that Ne- 
groes themselves should join the refrain of these 
songs of praise of the antagonists to human prog- 
ress? Does this complainant mean that writers 
who tell the whole truth should remain silent while 
pro-slavery propagandists poison the mind of the 
public against the Negroes-in order to hold the 
race down in serfdom and drudgery? 

We would suggest to the complainant the read- 
ing of a few books from the circle of our present- 
day proslavery historians. A brief examination of 
the bold rewriting of United States history to or- 
der will doubtless lead to the conviction that the 
publication in documentary form of more of the 
real truth of the record is now necessary to prevent 
our traducers from giving our youth a false view of 
the past. History is history, not what some people 
would like to have accepted as history. If from the 
record we can show how far we missed the mark of 
justice in the past, we may be constrained to do 
more than ever to attain a level of equality and 


brotherhood in the future. 










































